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POVERTY— A  SENSELESS  DESTRUCTION  OF  SPIRIT 


On  April  30,  a  jury  in  Simi  Valley,  California,  acquitted  four  Los  Angeles  police  officers  who  had  been  charged  with  beating 
Rodney  King,  a  young  black  man  who  was  under  arrest.  The  beating  had  been  video-taped  by  an  observer  and  the  tape  had 
been  shown  repeatedly  on  national  news  programs.  The  jury's  verdict  shocked  and  outraged  people  all  over  the  country.  In 
Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  and  a  few  other  cities,  riots  ensued.  On  Capitol  Hill,  Congressional  leaders  approved  a 
modest  proposal  offering  disaster  aid  to  property  owners  in  the  riot  areas,  along  with  a  hastily  composed  summer  jobs  program. 


In  the  U.S.,  language  about  poverty  is  filled  with  words  like  fall, 
lose,  trap,  lock,  desperate,  under,  less,  and  bottom.  The  Census 
Bureau  publishes  numbers  annually,  reminding  the  nation  that  30, 
31,  or  32  million  people  still  struggle  with  the  pain  of  poverty,  in  a 
nation  that  is  fully  capable  of  ending  that  pain. 

Yet  when,  from  time  to  time,  the  pain  bursts  out  in  frustration  and 
rage,  as  in  a  handful  of  U.S.  cities  this  spring,  the  majority  society 
gropes  for  the  words  to  capture  and  tame  the  event.  News  media 
carried  editorials  about  the  "senseless  destruction,"  and  articles 
about  the  neighborhoods  that  have  pulled  together  to  rebuild 
damaged  buildings.  Sometimes  there  was  a  story  about  groups  from 
churches  and  synagogues  offering  help  in  the  cleanup  effort.  And 
Congress  went  to  work  on  a  disaster  aid  proposal. 

But  for  the  most  basic  and  most  senseless  destruction — the 
erosion  of  the  human  spirit,  in  lives  worn  down  by  the  grinding 
weight  of  poverty — there  is  no  federal  disaster  aid  under  consider¬ 
ation.  Throughout  the  '80s,  programs  that  could  make  a  difference 
in  poor  people's  lives  were  systematically  raided  to  fund  the  military 
build-up.  And  though  the  '90s  opened  with  an  unyielding  recession, 
recession  aid  packages  were  routinely  shelved  for  lack  of  money. 
Meanwhile,  tens  of  billions  were  marshalled  to  the  rescue  of  falling 
Savings  and  Loans. 

It's  just  a  matter  of  a  few 
blocks,  geographically,  be¬ 
tween  either  the  White  House 
or  Capitol  Hill  and  D.C.  neigh¬ 
borhoods  that  are  known 
more  for  their  poverty  than 
for  their  power.  But  the  real 
distance  is  one  that  few  na¬ 
tional  leaders  can  navigate. 
In  poor  neighborhoods,  the 
many  daily  realities  of  pov¬ 
erty  simply  cannot  be  ignored, 
as  they  can  be  in  marble  hall¬ 
ways.  These  realities  inter¬ 
twine,  tripping  up  efforts  at 
self-help,  and  picking  at  the 
spirits  of  those  who  try. 


HOME.  Secretary  of  Housing  Jack  Kemp,  President  Bush,  and 
many  other  national  leaders  agree  that  owning  one's  own  home  is 
a  centerpiece  of  the  American  dream.  Indeed,  a  recent  national 
survey  supports  the  idea  that  most  Americans  do  share  that  belief; 
low-income  families,  particularly  African-American  and  Hispanic 
families,  make  huge  sacrifices  to  attain  the  goal  of  home  ownership. 
But  for  most  of  the  31  million  poor  people  in  this  country,  "home" 
is  far  from  a  dream.  For  those  that  have  shelter,  it  is  likely  to  be  an 
apartment  that  is  overcrowded,  overpriced,  and  in  poor  repair. 
During  the  '80s,  nearly  half  of  all  poor  renters  paid  more  than  70% 
of  their  income  for  rent,  according  to  the  Center  on  Budget  and 
Policy  Priorities. 


Congress  offers  no  federal  aid  to  respond  to  the  most  basic 
and  most  senseless  destruction — the  erosion  of  the  human 
spirit  under  the  grinding  weight  of  poverty. 


The  1 990  Housing  Act  made  some  significant  improvements  in 
low  income  housing  programs.  Still,  those  programs  that  would 
enable  low-income  families  to  rent  (or  buy)  decent,  affordable 
housing  have  been  chronically  underfunded.  According  to  the 
Center  for  Community  Change,  more  than  half  of  federal  subsidies 
for  housinggo  to  families  with  incomes  above  $50,000.  In  1 989,  the 
average  subsidy  for  such  families  was  about  $2000.  Average  subsi¬ 
dies  for  families  earning  less  than  $10,000  a  year  was  about  $600. 
Less  than  30%  of  poor  renters  actually  receive  federal  housing  aid. 

WORK.  About  half  of  all  poor  families  include  at  least  one  wage- 
earner;  15%  are  supported  by  a  full-time,  year-round  worker.  For 
example,  a  single  mother  of  two,  workingfull  time  at  a  wage  of  $5.00 
per  hour  (substantially  above  the  minimum  wage  level),  would  not 
earn  enough  to  clear  the  federal  government's  poverty  threshhold. 
In  1990,  18%  of  all  full-time  workers  earned  wages  that  are 
insufficient  to  support  a  family  above  the  poverty  line. 

The  recession  has  sabotaged  the  hard  work  of  such  families;  in 
many  cases  their  "marginal"  jobs  have  been  eliminated,  exported, 
or  downgraded  to  part-time  or  temporary  work.  The  hope  that  such 
jobs  will  lead  to  brighter  futures  is  an  empty  one.  Several  studies  now 
converge  on  one  distressing  finding:  A  person  who  is  born  into  a 
poor  family  has  only  one  chance  in  four  of  increasing  his  or  her 
income  above  the  median.  A  person  who  is  born  wealthy  has  a  42% 
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chance  of  remaining  wealthy,  with  income  in  the  top  20%.  One  in 
four  black  Americans  who  complete  high  school  never  "graduate" 
from  poverty. 

House  committees  have  considered  and  approved  a  small  hand¬ 
ful  of  bills  that  could  channel  funds  to  local  governments  to  create 
jobs.  H.R.  3601  by  Rep.  John  Conyers  Ml  would  provide  $15  billion 
to  39,000  local  governments,  for  use  in  projects  of  their  choice.  H.R. 
4073  by  Rep.  Gonzalez  TX  offered  similar  funding  to  create  jobs  in 
construction  and  rehabilitation  of  public  buildings.  These  bills  have 
reached  a  bottleneck  on  their  way  to  the  House  floor,  because  there 
are  no  funds  available  to  finance  them.  The  expected  "peace 
dividend"  didn't  materialize.  Congress  decided  to  continue  a 
$277.4  billion  military  budget,  only  4%  less  than  last  year's  military 
spending.  Congress  also  failed  to  approve  a  measure  (H.R.  3732) 
that  would  have  allowed  military  savings  to  be  transferred  to 
domestic  programs. 

FOOD.  Food  is  an  income  issue  in  the  United  States.  Food  is 
plentiful,  but  it  must  be  purchased  with  cash.  Jobs  that  yield  less- 
than-poverty  level  wages  and  jobs  that  evaporate  during  recessions 
do  not  provide  enough  cash  for  adequate  food  along  with  all  the 
other  needs  of  a  household.  In  this  country,  as  in  less  developed 
nations,  parents  sometimes  make  choices  between  food  (for  them¬ 
selves)  and  other  family  needs. 


Jobs  that  yield  less-than-poverty  level  wages  and  jobs  that 
evaporate  during  recessions  do  not  provide  enough  cash  for 
adequate  food. 


The  major  food  assistance  program  available  in  the  United  States 
is  the  food  stamp  program.  Households  with  incomes  below  certain 
federal  guidelines  can  qualify  for  stamps  (or  more  recently,  elec¬ 
tronic  debit  cards)  to  supplement  their  food  budgets.  The  Mickey 
Leland  Childhood  Hunger  Relief  Act  (H.R.  1202  by  Rep.  Panetta 
and  S.  757  by  Sen.  Leahy)  would  expand  eligibility  for  the  program 
in  some  modest  ways.  Though  the  changes  would  cost  only  about 
$1  billion  per  year,  neither  house  has  taken  final  action  on  these  bills 
because  no  money  is  available  to  finance  them. 

SCHOOL.  Jonathan  Kozol  recently  testified  before  the  Select 
Committee  on  Children,  Youth  and  Families  that  schools  in  inner 
cities  all  over  the  country  are  physically  falling  apart.  He  interviewed 
teachers  and  children  in  elementary  schools  about  their  hopes  for 
education.  In  one  school,  students  hoped  that  the  school's  roof 
could  be  repaired,  so  that  the  rain  would  stop  coming  in  and  flooding 
the  stairwells.  In  a  high  school,  the  physics  teacher  wished  for 
plumbing  repair,  so  that  his  "laboratory"  could  have  running  water. 
One  observant  student  advised  Kozol  to  visit  one  of  the  school's 
bathrooms  if  he  wanted  to  learn  about  the  state  of  education  in  the 
inner  city.  The  bathroom  was  filthy  and  in  disrepair. 


The  oppression  of  poverty  is  perhaps  most  visible  in  the 
shocking  contrast  between  inner  city  schools  and 
suburban  schools. 


Students  and  teachers,  trapped  in  such  facilities  (by  law)  for  six 
hours  a  day,  have  little  chance  of  a  "positive  learning  experience" 
together.  The  oppression  of  poverty  is  perhaps  most  visible  in  the 
shocking  contrast  between  inner  city  schools  and  suburban  schools. 
It  is  in  this  oppressive  atmosphere  that  the  hope  of  the  future  is 
supposed  to  be  formed. 


Americans  spend  less  than  13  other  developed  nations  on 
elementary  and  secondary  education.  Federal  funding,  which  tends 
to  support  supplementary  services  for  students  and  schools  with 
special  needs,  has  actually  gone  down  as  a  percentage  of  CNP  from 
a  tiny  half-a-percent  in  1 981  to  less  than  four  tenths  of  a  percent  in 
1 988.  The  administration's  primary  proposal  to  improve  education 
is  the  "choice"  initiative,  which  would  provide  vouchers  to  enable 
parents  to  abandon  public  education  for  private  alternatives. 

CRIME  AND  RACISM.  Crime  and  poverty  do  not  necessarily  go 
hand  in  hand.  But  poverty — particulary  poverty  among  young 
African-  and  Hispanic  Americans — is  a  strong  predictor  of  incarcera¬ 
tion.  In  a  1990  study,  Marc  Mauer  of  the  Sentencing  Project 
reported  that  25%  of  all  young  black  men  were  at  that  time  either 
in  prison  or  on  probation  or  parole.  The  high  arrest  and  incarceration 
rates  contribute  to  a  widely  accepted  stereotype — that  young  black 
men  are  more  prone  to  crime  than  others.  Indeed  this  practice  of 
warehousing  young  black  men  provides  a  neat  cover  for  the  truth: 
crime  occurs  in  all  parts  of  this  society;  but  arrests  are  concentrated 
among  the  poor. 

The  "war  on  drugs,"  the  major  "social  program"  of  the  '80s, 
focused  on  street-dealers  in  poor  communities,  rather  than  on  drug 
buyers  and  users  from  more  affluent  areas.  In  a  New  York  Times 
commentary,  Jonathan  Marshall  observed  that  only  about  1 2%  of 
the  nation's  drug  users  are  black  Americans,  but  almost  half  of  those 
convicted  of  drug  offenses  are  black.  In  New  York,  92%  of  the 
people  arrested  in  1989  for  drug  offenses  were  black  or  Hispanic. 

Drug  arrests  and  convictions  are  jamming  the  federal  prisons. 
The  federal  prison  population  more  than  doubled  during  the  '80s. 
According  to  the  Bureau  of  Prisons,  about  three  quarters  of  all  new 
inmates  coming  into  the  system  since  1 987  are  serving  time  for  drug 
offenses. 


The  ''war  on  drugs"  is  being  fought  against  poor  communities, 
instead  of  by  them. 


People  in  poor  communities  can  see  where  the  money  is  going. 
They  can  see  the  trappings  of  the  ten-fold  increase  in  federal  funds 
for  anti-drug  enforcement.  But  they  also  know  that  money  for  drug 
treatment  and  drugabuse prevent/on  has  been  decimated;  and  they 
know  that  the  problem  of  drug-related  crime  has  gotten  worse,  not 
better. 

The  "war  on  drugs"  is  being  fought  against  poor  communities, 
instead  of  by  them.  The  administration's  "weed  and  seed"  initia¬ 
tive — a  part  of  the  urban  aid  package  under  discussion — would 
require  neighborhoods  to  accept  SWAT  team  tactics  to  "clean  out" 
gang  members  and  drug  dealers,  before  the  community  would  be 
given  any  aid.  These  "weeds,"  one  L.A.  community  organizer 
recently  cautioned,  "are  our  sons  and  daughters,"  not  the  enemy, 

«««««««« 

As  a  nation,  our  spirit  is  ailing.  We  are  a  democracy  that  has 
hardened  itself  to  the  harshness  in  some  lives — but  not  others.  We 
are  a  society  split  by  a  chasm,  between  those  who  are  comfortable 
and  those  who  suffer  the  daily  pains  of  poverty.  And  even  so,  the 
comfortable  do  not  forbear  to  judge  those  in  pain.  What  will  it  take 
for  the  chasm  to  be  bridged — for  the  pain  to  be  understood,  shared, 
and  finally  addressed? 
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CONGRESS'S  BUDGET  BALANCING  ACT— THE  SHOW'S  NOT  OVER  YET 


On  June  1 0,  the  House  voted  to  reject  a  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  to  require  that  the  federal  budget  be  "balanced."  The 
amendment  would  have  prohibited  federal  spending  in  any  year 
from  exceeding  the  income  received  for  that  year. 

The  bill  came  to  the  House  floor  with  tremendous  support;  253 
members  were  co-sponsors.  Opponents,  including  FCNL,  saw  little 
hope  of  stopping  the  measure.  It  would  not  have  ended  the  nation's 
deficit  problems,  but  it  would  have  shifted  considerable  power  to 
j  the  executive  branch.  It  also  would  have  jeopardized  discretionary 
I  programs,  particularly  those  that  serve  powerless  constituencies, 
j  (For  FCNL's  analysis  of  the  amendment,  request  C-21 7-BUD.) 

i  How  big  a  problem  is  the  deficit?  BIG.  By  the  end  of  FY91 ,  the 
I  federal  government  was  in  debt  to  the  tune  of  $2.7  trillion  dollars. 

I  From  year  to  year,  the  government  finances  this  debt  by  selling 

treasury  bonds  and  other  securities.  In  the  last  decade,  the  federal 
government  has  been  adding  substantial  amounts  to  that  debt  every 
year.  In  FY93,  the  budget  deficit  (the  difference  between  income 
and  spending)  is  expected  to  be  $41 6  billion.  A  debt  this  large  (and 
growing  this  fast)  raises  at  least  three  kinds  of  questions: 

(1)  Questionsaboutthenation's  financial  health.  In  general, 
borrowing  to  invest  in  a  growing  future  is  a  wise  move;  borrowing 
for  current  consumption  is  not.  For  example,  borrowing  to  pay  for 
college  tuition  is  wiser  than  borrowing  for  new  clothes.  Has  the  debt 
been  incurred  for  purposes  that  will  strengthen  the  economy? 

(2)  Questions  about  dependence  on  borrowing  rather  than  on 
production.  The  nation's  annual  borrowing  is  now  up  to  6.5%  of  the 
Cross  Domestic  Product  (CDP).  Most  economist/commentators 
have  agreed  that  a  deficit  of  about  1%  to  1 .5%  of  the  CDP  is  not 
unhealthy.  If  the  government  is  financing  ongoing  programs,  year 
after  year,  by  borrowing  this  large  a  percentage  of  our  productive 
capacity,  then  questions  about  "living  beyond  our  means"  do  occur. 

(3)  Questions  about  the  cost  of  borrowing.  The  bill  for  interest 
on  the  federal  debt  projected  for  FY93  is  $3  7  6  billion,  more  than  the 
military  budget,  more  than  Social  Security,  more  than  all  low- 
income  programs  combined.  These  interest  payments  represent 
either  (1 )  tax-free  income  to  (primarily)  high-income  investors  in  the 
U.S.,  or  (2)  income  to  investors  from  outside  the  U.S.  This  is  probably 
a  poor  choice  in  times  of  tight  budgets. 

What  can  be  done?  First,  ensure  that  the  nation  spends  its 
common  funds  on  the  things  that  it  needs,  and  cut  unnecessary 
spending.  During  the  '80s,  at  President  Reagan's  urging.  Congress 
escalated  military  spending  by  50%  (in  addition  to  keeping  up  with 
inflation.)  But  the  "evil  empire"  is  gone  now,  and  Reagan's  military 
buildup  is  still  very  much  a  part  of  the  deficit  picture.  Rep.  Ron 
Dellums  CA  estimates  that,  by  cutting  the  military  budget  in  half,  this 
nation  could  save  a  trillion  dollars  by  the  year  2000. 


By  cutting  the  military  budget  in  half,  the  nation  could  save  a 
trillion  dollars  by  the  year  2000. 


production  as  a  major  source  of  employment,  and  prepares  to 
participate  competently  in  a  (civilian)  world  market,  the  nation 
would  benefit  greatly  from  direct  investments  in  economic  develop¬ 
ment,  worker  training,  and  civilian  research. 

Thirdly,  readjust  the  tax  code  so  that  the  federal  treasury  receives 
what  it  needs  to  carry  out  the  business  of  the  nation.  Between  1 982 
and  1989,  the  federal  treasury  lost  $1 .2  trillion  in  revenue,  due  to 
the  tax  law  changes  adopted  in  1 981 .  These  changes  benefited 
primarily  high-income  taxpayers  who  receive  substantial  income 
from  investments  and  capital  gains.  During  the  '80s,  the  wealthiest 
1  %  in  the  country  doubled  their  income  as  a  group. 


The  federal  treasury  lost  $1 .2  trillion  in  revenue,  due  to  the 
tax  law  changes  adopted  in  1981. 


Congress  was  right  to  reject  the  balanced  budget  amendment. 
The  Constitution  is  not  the  right  place  to  work  out  the  nation's 
budget  difficulties.  But  the  Congress  will  have  to  bring  reason  and 
discipline  to  bear  on  taxing  and  spending  decisions,  in  order  to  begin 
to  repair  the  damage  done  by  the  budgets  of  the  '80s. 


This  is  President  Reagan  [$  PresIdentBusk 
who,  in  8  years^  never  ujhA  in 
sabml  tied,  a  b/iianeed  submitted  d  balanced 
budget,  budget. 


These  are  assorted  JRepaJblkan  and  Vernocratfc 
congressmen,  who  didn't  demojr\d  a  balanced, 
'budget. 
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Secondly,  invest  in  ventures  that  will  strengthen  the  nation's 
future  economic  health.  As  the  U.S.  turns  away  from  military 
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GIANT  STRIDES: 

1992  EFFORTS  TO  REDUCE 
NUCLEAR  WARHEADS 

Separate  proposals  for  reductions  in  nuclear  weapons,  made  last 
fall  by  U.S.  President  Bush  and  Russian  President  Yeltsin,  were 
followed  by  months  of  silence.  Now,  however,  the  two  presidents 
have  agreed  to  significant  cuts  in  U.S.  and  Russian  nuclear  arsenals. 
The  agreement,  announced  June  1 6  during  Yeltsin's  visit  to  the 
United  States,  reduces  the  number  of  nuclear  warheads  in  two 
phases.  This  agreement  takes  a  remarkably  important  stride  toward 
nuclear  disarmament  between  the  U.S.  and  the  former  states  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Nevertheless,  the  United  States  will  be  the  world's 
pre-eminent  nuclear  power.  In  addition,  the  system  of  war  preven¬ 
tion  by  nuclear  threat  deterrence  remains  in  place. 


1991  NUMBER  of  NUCLEAR  WARHEADS 
U.S.  9,986 

RUSSIA  10,237 


JUNE  1992  AGREEMENT: 

NUMBERS  OF  NUCLEAR  WARHEADS 

PHASE  I  (BY  1 999)  PHASE  li  (BY  2000-03) 

U.S.  4,250  U.S.  3,500 

RUSSIA  3,800  RUSSIA  3,000 


Members  of  Congress  have  also  been  working  toward  nuclear 
weapons  reduction.  In  early  June,  the  House  passed  two  nuclear- 
related  bills  as  amendments  to  the  Defense  Authorization  bill. 
Efforts  are  concentrated  on  similar  legislation  in  the  Senate  and  on 
ratification  of  the  Strategic  Arms  Reduction  Treaty  (START). 

Nuclear  Weapons  Reduction  Act:  Representatives  Mavroules 
MA  and  Evans  IL  offered  the  Nuclear  Weapons  Reduction  Act  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Department  of  Defense  Authorization  bill.  The 
non-binding  amendment  passed  the  full  House  on  June  4, 278-1 93. 
It  calls  upon  the  President  to  put  forward  initiatives  to  reduce  U.S. 
and  former  Soviet  Union  nuclear  weapons  to  1,000  or  fewer  nuclear 
warheads. 

START  Treaty:  The  Senate  has  yet  to  ratify  the  Strategic  Arms 
Reduction  Treaty,  which  would  reduce  U.S.  nuclear  warheads  to 
8,556  and  former  Soviet  Union  to  6,449.  The  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  is  scheduled  to  begin  hearings  on  the  Treaty  in 
late  June.  Although  the  recent  Bush-Yeltsin  agreement  brings  the 
level  of  nuclear  warheads  much  lower,  START  is  still  a  vital  step 
toward  nuclear  disarmament. 

Nuclear  Testing  Moratorium:  On  June  4,  the  House  passed 
(236-167)  the  Nuclear  Testing  Moratorium,  which  would  halt  U.S. 
nuclear  explosions  for  one  year,  as  an  amendment  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  Authorization  bill.  The  bill  was  also  offered  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Energy  and  Water  Appropriation  bill.  The 
appropriations  bill  passed  the  full  House  June  1 7. 

The  Senate  Nuclear  Testing  Moratorium,  S.  2064,  now  has  51  co¬ 
sponsors.  It  is  expected  to  be  offered  as  an  amendment  to  the  Energy 
and  Water  Appropriation  bill,  with  a  Senate  floor  vote  in  mid  July. 


U.S.  PROMOTES  ARMS  SALES 

Even  as  U.S.  officials  attend  meetings  on  the  control  of  Middle 
East  arms  sales,  and  despite  new  evidence  pointing  to  a  U.S.  role  in 
Iraq's  1 980s  military  buildup,  the  Pentagon  has  recently  signaled 
that  the  U.S.  will  help  its  military  contractors  sell  weapons  to  the 
developing  world.  In  May,  the  Pentagon  decided  to  expand 
subsidies  for  arms  trade  shows  to  include  support  for  U.S.  private 
arms  contractors.  The  use  of  taxpayer  dollars  to  put  U.S.  arms 
merchants  at  arms  shows,  at  which  military  equipment  and  weapons 
are  advertised  and  sold  to  the  Third  World,  clearly  moves  U.S.  policy 
in  the  direction  of  boosting  arms  sales,  not  restraining  them. 

Fortunately,  not  all  of  Congress  was  receptive  to  the  news. 
Senator  Biden  DE  remarked,  "Nothing  could  more  effectively 
undermine  our  ability  to  lead  a  multilateral  effort  to  slow  the 
worldwide  proliferation  of  destabilizing  sales"  (Washington  Post,  5/ 
8/92).  Senator  Biden  requested  a  General  Accounting  Office 
investigation  into  U.S.  government  funding  for  arms  trade  shows. 

In  the  House,  Representative  Berman  CA  responded  quickly  with 
legislation  prohibiting  the  use  of  Department  of  Defense  funds  for 
arms  trade  shows.  The  legislation  passed  the  full  House  on  June  5 
as  an  amendment  to  the  Department  of  Defense  Authorization  bill. 
A  Senate  version  of  the  bill  will  now  be  sought. 


LAND  MINES  KEEP  ON  KILLING 

FCNL  and  other  organizations  concerned  with  arms  sales  have 
worked  to  challenge  many  arms  sales  proposals.  FCNL  opposes  all 
arms  sales  and  transfers,  but  usually  it  is  the  "controversial"  sales 
involvinglargesumsof  money  that  get  the  most  attention.  However, 
a  smaller  yet  enormously  destructive  aspect  of  the  arms  trade  must 
be  addressed. 

Since  1960,  use  of  land  mines  as  a  cheap  but  devastatingly 
effective  weapon  has  become  widespread.  The  use  of  land  mines 
is  particularly  horrific  for  two  main  reasons: 

1)  Land  mines  remain  armed  and  deadly  indefinitely — often  long 
after  the  resolution  of  a  conflict.  In  Vietnam,  for  example,  the 
people  continue  to  suffer  from  mines  planted  20  years  ago. 

2)  Land  mines  are  an  indiscriminate  weapon.  "Unlike  bullets  or 
artillery  shells,  mines  cannot  be  aimed.  They  lie  dormant  until 
peasants,  their  children  or  animals  trigger  their  detonating  mecha¬ 
nism.  Land  mines  recognize  no  ceasefire,  and  they  can  kill  or 
maim  the  grandchildren  of  the  soldiers  who  laid  them"  (Human 
Rights  Watch  Quarterly  Newsletter,  Spring  1992,  vol.  10,  #2). 

The  statistics  on  land  mines  are  horrifying.  For  example,  in 
Afghanistan,  with  approximately  1 0  million  mines  remaining  in  the 
ground,  nearly  400,000  people  have  been  wounded  by  mines  and 
perhaps  as  many  as  200,000  killed. 

In  1981,  a  UN  Protocol  was  adopted  restricting  the  use  of  land 
mines  in  international  conflict.  By  1989,  31  nations  had  become 
party  to  the  protocol.  However,  the  United  States,  one  of  the  top 
manufacturers  of  land  mines,  has  yet  to  ratify  the  protocol.  For  more 
information  regarding  land  mines,  please  send  a  self-addressed, 
stamped  envelope  to  FCNL  and  request  C-218-FOR. 
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IRAQGATE:  CAN  THE  UNITED  STATES  LEARN  FROM  MISTAKES? 


In  the  late  1980s,  worldwide  concern  increased  about  Iraq's 
growing  military  might,  and  about  whether  it  could  make  loan 
payments.  Despite  these  worries,  some  of  which  were  expressed  by 
U.S.  officials,  the  U.S.  State  and  Agriculture  departments  approved 
and  pushed  for  $1  billion  in  loan  guarantees.  These  guarantees, 
provided  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  (CCC),  were  granted  in  two  $500  million  packages — 
the  second  of  which  was  never  delivered  due  to  the  deterioration  of 
Iraqi-U.S.  relations  in  the  spring  of  1990. 

journalists,  in  early  1 992,  began  pursuing  investigations  into  the 
U.S.-lraqi  relationship  prior  to  the  Gulf  War.  These  investigations 
began  in  August  1 989  when  federal  agents  probed  into  charges  that 
the  Atlanta  branch  of  the  Italian  bank,  Banco  Nationale  de  Lavoro 
(BNL),  had  granted  "unauthorized  loans"  to  Iraq.  Representative 
Henry  Gonzalez  TX,  chair  of  the  House  Banking  Committee,  took  an 
active  interest  in  these  loans  and  the  BNL  case  well  over  a  year  ago. 
His  work  has  brought  forward  questions  regarding  the  possibility  that 
these  loans  assisted  the  massive  Iraqi  arms  build-up.  Recently 
Representatives  Sam  Gejdenson  CT  and  Charlie  Rose  NC  and 
Senator  Patrick  Leahy  VT  have  joined  in  the  inquiry. 

The  federal  investigations  into  unauthorized  BNL  loans  led  to 
investigations  into  the  CCC,  which  began  providing  loan  guarantees 
for  Iraq  in  1982  and  continued  until  1990.  Since  1983,  CCC 
guarantees  included  those  for  the  BNL.  U.S.  loan  guarantees  for  Iraq 
were  part  of  an  overall  U.S.  "tilt"  toward  Iraq,  begun  during  the  Iran- 
Iraq  war.  The  U.S.  guarantees  were  intended  to  enable  Iraq  to 
purchase  U.S.  farm  products.  The  investigations  raise  questions, 
however,  about  whether  loans  and  credits  were  used  for  their 
intended  purpose. 

Congressional  inquiries  into  Iraqi  loans  point  toward  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  U.S.-backed  funds  were  diverted  by  Iraq  to  third  coun¬ 
tries,  from  which  Iraq  then  purchased  weapons.  Other  evidence 
suggests  that  the  loans  may  have  been  used  by  Iraq  to  purchase 
foodstuffs,  but  in  turn  freed  up  Iraqi  hard  currency  for  military 
purchases.  BNL  loans  continued  until  1989  despite  Iraq's  use  of 
chemical  weapons  against  Iraqi  Kurds  in  1988. 

U.S.  Agriculture  department  officials  have  admitted  to  ineffectual 
probes  into  the  Iraqi  misuse  of  U.S.-backed  funds.  These  less  than 
thorough  efforts  to  track  the  use  of  the  funds  indicate  a  need  for  more 
comprehensive  controls  over  the  use  of  U.S.-backed  funds. 

The  administration  defends  its  support  for  Iraq  as  an  attempt  to 
work  constructively  with  Iraqi  President  Saddam  Hussein.  In  a 
hearing  before  Rep.  Gonzalez's  Banking  Committee,  Deputy  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  Lawrence  Eagleburger  said  the  U.S.-backed  loans  for 
Iraq  were  "one  of  the  few  tools  we  (the  U.S.  administration]  thought 
we  had  to  moderate  his  (Saddam  Hussein's]  conduct"  {Congres¬ 
sional  Quarterly,  5/23/92).  President  Bush  further  explained  that  the 
"approach,  holding  out  a  hand,  trying  to  get  him  to  renounce 
terrorism  and  join  the  family  of  nations,  didn't  work"  {Washington 
Post,  6/5/92). 


Apparently — and  alarmingly — ^the  U.S.  government  either  ig¬ 
nored  or  simply  did  not  know  about  Iraq's  purchase  of  weapons. 
Rep.  Gejdenson  has  charged  that  "no  one  in  the  administration  was 
paying  attention  to  the  help  being  given  to  Saddam  Hussein. ..as  he 
built  his  nuclear  and  chemical  weapons  arsenal"  {Washington  Post, 
6/5/92).  Some  of  the  State  Department  documents  recently  re¬ 
leased  to  Congress  expose  the  administration's  effort  to  ease  U.S. 
controls  over  high-technology  exports  to  Iraq.  It  does  not  appear  this 
effort  was  carried  out. 

ACTION.  Urge  your  members  of  Congress  to  support  the  inves¬ 
tigations  into  the  pre-Gulf  War  U.S.-lraq  relations.  Emphasize  the 
absolute  necessity  of  honesty  and  integrity  in  government.  Urge 
reporters  to  continue  exposing  the  U.S.  pre-Gulf  War  relations  with 
Iraq,  and  the  administration's  reluctance  to  divulge  information. 


THE  SILENT  WAR  AGAINST  IRAQ 

As  members  of  Congress  debate  and  investigate  the  pre-Gulf 
War  relations  between  Iraq  and  the  United  States,  the  post-Gulf 
War  crisis  in  Iraq  seems  to  garner  little  attention.  Sanctions  that 
were  imposed  on  Iraq  in  August  1 990  remain  in  place.  Saddam 
Hussein  and  members  of  his  government  appear  to  be  firmly  in 
power  and  untouched  by  the  effects  of  the  sanctions.  But  the 
repercussions  for  the  people  of  Iraq  are  devastating. 

1.  Children  die  from  minor  ailments  like  the  flu  or  diarrhea, 
illnesses  which  were  easily  cured  in  pre-war  Iraq. 

2.  Outside  of  Baghdad,  much  of  the  water  supply  is  contami¬ 
nated  with  raw  sewage. 

3.  Electrical  systems  operate  at  40-75  percent  capacity.  The 
sanctions  prohibit  importing  spare  parts  for  generators. 

4.  Iraq  is  able  to  meet  less  than  half  of  its  food  need.  With  prices 
increasing  by  more  than  2,000  percent  in  the  last  year,  most 
families  find  it  almost  impossible  to  buy  food. 

The  second  Harvard  Study  Team  reported  the  following: 
"Prior  to  the  Gulf  crisis,  Iraqis  enjoyed  a  modern  civilian  infra¬ 
structure  with  sophisticated  health  care,  water  and  sewage 
treatment,  and  electrical  power  systems.  These  systems  have 
collapsed  due  to  economic  sanctions.  Iraq  is  now  one  of  the  most 
impoverished  countries  in  the  world,  and  life  is  a  daily  struggle  for 
most  of  its  1 8  million  people." 

FCNL  and  other  Quaker  organizations  have  advocated  that  the 
United  Nations  lift  all  non-military  sanctions  against  Iraq.  For  more 
details,  request  the  paper.  International  Quaker  Appeal  for  the 
People  of  Iraq,  from  FCNL. 
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MAJOR  COUNTRIES,  MAJOR  ARMS  SALES  I 


In  1991,  China,  the  United  States,  Britain,  France,  and  Russia 
began  a  series  of  meetings  on  Middle  East  arms  control.  These  five 
countries,  the  permanent  members  of  the  UN  Security  Council,  are 
responsible  for  89%  of  the  arms  sales  to  the  developing  world  in 
1 990.  The  goal  of  these  arms  control  meetings  (which  are  unrelated 
to  the  UN)  Is  simply  to  control  "destabilizing"  sales. 

The  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  outlined  four 
major  tasks  for  the  group.  The  tasks  are:  (1 )  decide  on  the  weapons 
systems  for  which  notice  must  be  given  before  sale;  (2)  decide  at 
what  point  notification  should  take  place;(3)  agree  on  which  coun¬ 
tries  constitute  the  Middle  East;  and  (4)  work  on  guidelines  for 
weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

At  its  second  1 991  meeting,  the  group  issued  the  "Guidelines  for 
Conventional  Arms  Transfers."  The  Guidelines  reinforce  controls 
many  countries  already  claim  to  exercise.  They  recommend  that  the 
individual  countries  evaluate  a  pending  sale  by  considering  a  series 
of  questions,  including  whether  the  sale  serves  legitimate  self- 
defense  needs,  aggravates  existing  conflicts,  or  introduces  new 
technology  into  the  region. 

During  the  May  1992  meeting  the  Guidelines  were  extended 
from  the  Middle  East  to  worldwide  arms  sales.  The  five  agreed  to 
"block  transfers  of  chemical,  biological,  and  nuclear  weapons- 
related  equipmenttoany  other  country."  Reference  to  conventional 
weaponry  was  noticeably  absent. 

Congress  has  not  been  involved  with  the  five-nation  meetings. 
Recently,  however.  Senators  Biden  DE  and  Grassley  lA  and  Repre¬ 
sentative  Berman  CA  joined  a  group  organized  by  an  arms  control 
research  organization,  the  Stimson  Center.  This  group  urged  the  five 
nations  to  ban  the  sale  of  advanced  conventional  weaponry  to  the 
Middle  East. 


The  Stimson  Center  report  prods  the  five  nations  to  take  greater 
steps.  Even  stronger  measures  were  encouraged  in  a  congressional 
hearing,  by  Lee  Feinstein,  of  the  Arms  Control  Association.  Among 
Feinstein's  recommendations  were:  prompt  public  disclosure  of 
arms  sales;  strict  enforcement  of  reporting  requirements;  and  con¬ 
gressional  approval  of  certain  U.S.  arms  transfers. 


CONGRESSIONAL  PROCESS  ON 
ARMS  TRANSFERS 

The  Arms  Export  Control  Act  states  that  the  administration 
must  follow  several  steps  before  a  sale  of  military  equipment  to 
another  nation  can  be  conducted. 

1)  Informal  notification.  Usually  the  adminstration  informally 
provides  Congress  with  an  optional,  20-day  notification  of  the 
sale. 

2)  Formal  notification.  Following  informal  notification,  the 
administration  provides  a  required  30-day  formal  notification. 
Congress,  as  stated  in  section  36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act,  then  has  30  calendar  days  to  reject,  through  a  joint  resolu¬ 
tion,  the  arms  sale  or  transfer.  Otherwise,  the  sale  goes  forward. 
The  joint  resolution  must  receive  a  majority  of  votes  in  both 
chambers  of  Congress  and  is  subject  to  a  presidential  veto. 

3)  Arms  sale  assessment.  The  Foreign  Affairs/Relations  Com¬ 
mittees  can  request  reports  from  the  administration  which  assess 
the  sale's  consequences.  Such  reports  would  assess  whether  the 
sale  contributes  to  the  arms  race,  harms  arms  control  negotia¬ 
tions,  adversely  affects  U.S.  arms  control  policy,  or  inflames  or 
encourages  conflict. 


HOUSE  ACTS  TO  TIGHTEN  CUBAN  EMBARGO 


On  June  5,  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  approved  a  re¬ 
numbered  version  of  the  Cuban  Democracy  Act,  H.R.  5323.  The 
bill,  introduced  by  Representative  Torricelli  NJ,  would  tighten  the 
embargo  against  Cuba.  The  mark-up  of  the  bill  was  disappointing. 
Amendments  to  allow  the  sale  of  food  to  Cuba,  offered  by  Represen¬ 
tative  Weiss  NY  and  supported  by  FCNL,  were  defeated.  The 
previously  adopted  Weiss  amendment  allowing  the  sale  of  medi¬ 
cines  to  Cuba  was  gutted  by  another  amendment. 

Four  other  House  committees  have  jurisdiction  over  the  bill. 
Each  could  defeat  or  amend  the  legislation;  it  is  also  possible  that  the 
committees  could  waive  their  jurisdiction,  thereby  allowing  the  bill 
to  proceed  to  the  House  floor  quickly.  At  this  writing,  no  action  had 
occurred  in  the  Senate.  Senator  Graham  FL  has  indicated  he  might 
attach  the  bill  as  an  amendment  to  the  bill  on  aid  to  the  former  Soviet 
Union. 

ACTION:  if  your  representative  is  a  member  of  one  of  these 
committees  (Post  Office,  Merchant  Marine,  Ways  &  Means,  or 


Energy  &  Commerce),  send  the  following  message:  "Do  not  waive 
jurisdiction  over  this  legislation.  Hold  hearings  to  study  the  impact 
of  the  Cuban  Democracy  Act."  Urge  your  representative  and 
senators  to  vote  against  this  bill. 


It's  hard  to  imagine,  but  true  . . . 

. . .  that  in  making  a  gift  to  the  FCNL  Education  Fund  you  may 
be  able  to  increase  and  guarantee  your  investment  income, 
and  save  taxes.  This  works  best  for  those  who  own  appreci¬ 
ated  stock  and  who  are  approaching  or  are  past  retirement 
age.  Intriguing?  Write  or  call  for  document  D-101  with  an 
example  of  how  a  charitable  gift  annuity  can  work  for  you,  and 
for  the  FCNL. 

Your  gifts  make  our  Quaker  work  and  witness  possible. 
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Drought  in  Africa:  FROM  DUST  TO  DUST 


"The  situation  has  never  been  what  we  see  this  year,"  writes  a 
school  principal  from  Zimbabwe.  His  personal  account  of  the  worst 
drought  in  living  memory  continues:  "The  effects  of  drought — 
starvation — are  biting  deep  among  our  kids.  People  chase  after 
maize  milking  trucks  when  they  make  deliveries,  for  days  we 
sometimes  live  on  bread  and  tea — ^very  much  against  our  liking." 

UN  Secretary  General  Boutros-Ghali,  in  an  appeal  for  assistance, 
estimated  that  1 8  million  people  in  ten  countries  in  the  southern 
region  of  Africa  face  starvation  unless  immediate  aid  is  sent.  In 
addition,  nearly  20  million  lives  are  at  risk  in  the  Horn  of  Africa  as  a 
result  ofdrought  and  war.  Even  Kenya,  a  normally  self-reliant  nation, 
will  need  help  to  save  as  many  as  a  million  people  from  starvation. 

The  need  is  staggering.  Some  countries  in  Africa — Ethiopia, 
Somalia,  Sudan — have  suffered  numerous  droughts  in  recent  years. 

But  thic  yoar,  countrloc  such  as  South  Africa,  which  usually  exports 

two  million  tons  of  grain  annually,  will  have  to  import  as  much  as  six 
million  tons  to  feed  its  own  people.  Crop  losses  are  estimated  to  be 
in  the  60-70  percent  range. 

To  avert  a  crisis  of  extraordinary  proportion,  aid  will  be  needed 
in  many  forms.  In  testimony  before  the  House  Foreign  Relations 
Subcommittee  on  Africa  on  June  9, 1 992,  spokespersons  for  the  U.S. 
Agency  for  International  Development  described  the  challenges: 
"1 )  how  to  mobilize  that  much  food  and  other  relief;  and  2)  how  to 
overcome  the  logistics  problems  that  could  hamper  its  distribution." 


The  United  States  has  taken  action.  Food  and  dollar  assistance 
from  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Bureau  of  Refugee  Programs  of 
the  Department  of  State  has  amounted  to  $382  million.  Of  that 
total,  $1 93  million  is  a  new  allocation  for  drought  needs  in  southern 
Africa,  added  since  March.  Food  and  dollars  from  less  critical 
programs  have  been  reallocated.  The  U.S.  has  responded  to  the 
crisis  in  the  form  of  food  aid,  non-food  needs  including  water,  health 
and  transport,  and  contributions  to  refugee  programs. 

Much  more  is  needed.  Ata  conference  convened  by  the  United 
Nations  and  the  Southern  African  Development  Coordination  Con¬ 
ference  in  Geneva  on  June  1  -2,  donors  were  asked  to  pledge  $854 
million  for  food  aid  and  non-food  emergency  assistance  alone. 
Estimates  of  the  total  dollars  needed  are  two  or  more  times  higher. 

The  appropriations  committees  in  both  the  House  and  Senate  are 
considering  allocations  for  fiscal  year  1993.  FCNL  joins  others  in 
supporting  the  following: 

1)  an  increase  in  overall  levels  of  Public  Law  480  Title  II  Food  Aid 
for  FY 1 993  to  at  least  $81 0  million  ($1 00  million  over  FY  1 992 
levels); 

2)  an  Increase  in  funding  for  the  Office  of  Foreign  Disaster  Assistance 
from  $70  million  to  $100  million. 


OUT  OF  THE  FRYING  PAN  AND  INTO  THE  FIRE 


On  May  24,  1992  President  Bush  issued  an  executive  order 
barring  the  entrance  into  the  U.S.  of  Haitian  refugees.  The  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  will  now  be  required  to  Immediately  return  to  Haiti  all 
Haitians  picked  up  at  sea.  Haitians  seeking  political  refugee  status 
are  expected  to  file  their  claims  at  the  consulate  in  Port-au-Prince. 

Congress  Is  Not  Silent 

Representatives  Torricelli  Nj,  Conyers  Ml,  and  Solarz  NY  have 
each  introduced  legislation  that  would  affect  Haitians.  Torricelli's 
bill  (H.R.  4761)  would  prevent  Haitians  involved  in  the  coup  from 
traveling  to  the  U.S.  Conyers'  bill  (H.R.  5267)  would  grant  tempo¬ 
rary  protected  status  to  any  "national  of  Haiti  who  Is  present  in  the 
United  States  or  in  the  custody  or  control  of  the  United  States." 

"The  International  Refugee  Protection  Act  of  1 992"  (H.R.  5360), 
introduced  by  Rep.  Solarz,  would  reverse  the  current  policy  of 
returning  Haitian  boat  people.  It  would  uphold  the  international 
legal  requirement  that  persons  (Haitians  or  other  foreign  nationals) 
not  be  returned  to  their  oppressors,  and  that  they  be  given  a  fair 
opportunity  to  make  claims  for  refugee  status  as  specified  in  the  UN 
Protocol  of  1 951 . 

ACTION.  As  this  newsletter  went  to  press,  the  Solarz  legislation 
had  yet  to  be  voted  on  by  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  It 
is  assumed  that  a  vote  on  the  House  floor  will  occur  in  July.  Please 
call  your  representative  and  voice  your  support  for  the  Solarz 
legislation.  Senators  should  also  be  contacted  and  asked  to  co¬ 
sponsor  similar  legislation  (S.  2826)  introduced  by  Senators  Kennedy 


and  Hatfield.  For  further  information  on  Haiti,  send  FCNL  a 
stamped,  self-addressed  envelope  and  request  the  background 
document  on  Haiti. 


The  record  numbers  fleeing  from  this  hemisphere's  poorest 
nation  resulted  from  two  major  factors.  These  are: 

1)  The  political  repression  of  thousands  that  developed  after 
President  Jean-Bertrand  Aristide  was  toppled  by  a  military 
coup  on  September  30, 1 991 .  A  conservative  estimate  from 
Amnesty  International  is  that  there  have  been  1500  extra¬ 
judicial  killings  in  Haiti  since  the  coup.  The  67%  of  the 
electorate  who  voted  for  Aristide  are  at  special  risk  of  repres¬ 
sion. 

2)  The  Organization  of  American  States  embargo,  which  was 
implemented  to  oust  the  military  and  return  Aristide  to  the 
presidency.  The  embargo  has  not  accomplished  the  return  of 
Aristide,  but  it  has  led  to  the  loss  of  approximately  1 50,000 
jobs. 

The  economic  misery  in  tandem  with  the  political  persecution 
has  led  thousands  of  Haitians  to  flee.  The  U.S.  Coast  Guard  had 
picked  up  35,000  Haitians  at  the  time  of  Bush's  executive  order. 

Fifty-three  years  ago  the  U.S.  turned  away  European  Jews 
seeking  to  enter  the  US.  This  tragic  mistake  ought  not  to  be 
repeated. 
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RELIGIOUS  FREEDOM:  IN  NEED  OF  PROTECTION 


Throughout  U.S.  history,  freedom  of  religion  has  been  honored 
as  a  central  tenet  of  our  democracy.  Yet  the  right  of  free  exercise  of 
religion,  like  other  constitutionally  recognized  rights,  can  be  overrid¬ 
den  in  some  circumstances.  If  the  purpose  of  a  law  is  to  serve  a 
"compelling  state  interest" — such  as  public  safety — and  that  pur¬ 
pose  cannot  be  served  without  interfering  with  an  individual's 
constitutional  rights,  the  individual  right  may  have  to  give  way.  For 
example,  governments  have  sometimes  been  permitt^  to  interfere 
with  religious  practices  that  involve  the  abuse  of  children.  The 
government's  overriding  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  children 
"compels"  its  interference  with  such  practices. 

Because  the  concept  of  individual  freedom  Is  so  central  to  the 
shape  of  our  society,  the  courts  have  demanded  that  any  overriding 
of  such  rights  be  circumscribed  by  careful  judicial  process.  So  the 
courts  have  heard  case  after  case  in  which  an  individual  claims  that 
a  government  law  or  action  interferes  with  his  or  her  practice  of 
religion.  To  decide  these  cases,  the  courts  weigh  the  interest 
protected  by  the  government's  law  or  action,  and  judge  whether  this 
interest  could  be  protected  or  pursued  in  a  manner  that  would  not 
interfere  with  the  complainant's  religion.  Many  times,  the  courts 
have  ordered  an  accommodation  of  the  individual's  religious  belief. 
For  example,  unemployment  benefits  have  been  restored  to  indi¬ 
viduals  who  have  had  to  quit  their  jobs  rather  than  work  on  their 
Sabbath  day. 

Court  Ruling  Equals  Seismic  Changes.  In  April  of  1 990,  the 
Supreme  Court  made  a  decision  of  a  very  different  order  in  Smith  v. 
Oregon  Employment  Division.  The  case  arose  as  the  result  of  the 
participation  of  two  state  employees  in  a  traditional  Native  Ameri¬ 
can  religious  ceremony  which  involved  the  use  of  peyote.  The 
Court's  ruling  in  Smith  said  that  free  exercise  issues  should  no  longer 
be  decided  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  Therefore,  if  a  legislature  writes 
a  generally  applicable  law — one  that  is  not  actually  designed  to 
interfere  with  a  particular  religious  practice — then  there  is  no  basis 
for  a  First  Amendment  challenge.  As  a  result,  any  government  body, 
from  the  Congress  to  a  local  zoning  commission,  may  adopt  and 


enforce  any  "religiously  neutral"  law,  without  considering  the 
impact  on  anyone's  free  exercise  of  religion. 

A  Legislative  Remedy.  Toward  the  end  of  the  1 01  st  Congress, 
Representative  Stephen  Solarz  NY  introduced  the  "Religious  Free¬ 
dom  Restoration  Act,"  to  write  into  law  the  kind  of  testthatthe  courts 
have  been  using  for  decades  to  examine  First  Amendment  free 
exercise  cases.  A  Senate  version  was  also  introduced,  but  the  1 01  st 
Congress  ended  before  either  bill  could  be  passed. 

Representative  Solarz  has  re-introduced  the  Religious  Freedom 
Restoration  Act  in  the  1 02nd  Congress  as  H.R.  2797.  The  bill  would 
permit  a  government  to  restrict  a  person's  free  exercise  of  religion 
only  if  the  restriction  is  "essential  to  further  a  compelling  government 
interest."  The  bill  also  requires  that  "the  least  restrictive  means  of 
furthering  that  governmental  interest"  be  used. 

H.R.  2797  was  introduced  in  June  1991.  It  now  has  190  co¬ 
sponsors  in  the  House.  Hearings  were  held  by  the  House  judiciary 
Committee's  Subcommittee  for  Civil  and  Constitutional  Rights  on 
May  1 3  and  May  1 4, 1 992.  The  subcommittee  is  expected  to  send 
the  bill  to  the  full  committee  by  the  end  of  June. 

A  Senate  version  of  the  Religious  Freedom  Restoration  Act  has  not 
yet  been  introduced.  Senators  Orrin  Hatch  UT  and  Edward 
Kennedy  MA  have  expressed  their  intention  to  introduce  a  bill 
similar  to  the  House  version  in  the  very  near  future. 

FCNL  strongly  supports  the  Religious  Freedom  Restoration  Act, 
which  would  restore  the  posture  of  flexibility  and  accommodation 
that  have  been  the  hallmarks  of  the  First  Amendment  protections  for 
this  diverse  society.  Members  of  Congress  need  to  hear  from  their 
constituents  about  the  importance  of  this  legislation.  Please  contact 
your  representative  and  senators  and  urge  them  to  support  the 
Religious  Freedom  Restoration  Act. 

(Portions  reprinted  from  the  FCNL  Washington  Newsletter,  October 
1990) 
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POVERTY— A  SENSELESS 
DESTRUCTION  OF  SPIRIT 


THE  FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL  LEGIS¬ 
LATION  indudes  Friends  appointed  by  26  FrierKk 
Yearly  Meetings  and  by  8  other  Friends'  organizations 
in  the  United  States.  Expressions  of  views  in  the  FCNL 
WASHINGTON  NEWSLETTER  aregjHiedbytheSiate- 
ment  of  Policy,  prepared  and  approved  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  Seekirrg  to  follow  the  leadings  of  the  Spirit,  the 
FCNL  speaks  for  kseK  and  for  like-minded  Frierxis. 
FCNL  WASHINGTON  NEWSLETTER.  Contributors 
indude:  Joe  Volk,  Ruth  Flower,  Nancy  Nye,  Alyssa 
Benrrett,  Michael  Brown,  Donna  Ancypa,  Joanna 
McMann,  Alison  Oldham,  Laura  Petroff. 

A  $25  annual  donation  will  ensure  receipt  of  the 
Newsletter  for  one  year  (1 1  issues).  Also  available  in 
miaoform  from  University  MiaoTilms  International, 
300  North  Zeeb  Road,  Dept.  P.R.,  Ann  Arbor,  Ml 
41806. 
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